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BUILD GOOD EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


PLANNED FILM PROGRAMS can help you build morale, relax tensions, 
entertain, and provide recreation for employees. The many industry-spon- 
sored, free-loan films availab'e from Association Films will direct your 
employees’ thoughts to a wide variety of topical, interesting subjects . . . 
current events, history, foreign lands, science, sports, health, safety . . . 
and many more. 


You can book outstanding free-loan films such as: 


@ “The Ages of Time” . . . Classic story of eternal, ageless time. (Presented 
by Hamilton Watch) 
@ “The America’s Cup Races” .. .Thrills and beauty of big time yacht 
racing. (Presented by Thomas J. Lipton) 
@ “Unseen Journey” ... Oil and a tribute to man’s scientific skill, in- 
genuity and determination. (Presented by Gulf) 
@ “New England Portrait” . .. Beauty and simplicity of New England 
during the four seasons. (Presented by New England Mutual Life 
Insurance) 
@ “The Significant Years” ... Highlights great events and personages of 
the past quarter century. (Presented by Newsweek) 
@ “Washington—At Work” ... An eye-opening look into this complicated 
city. (Presented by W. M. Kiplinger) 
i @ And hundreds of other free and rental films . . . for a complete listing, 
send for 1959-60 catalog, “Selected Motion Pictures”. 
If you want to eliminate the need to plan film programs, you can receive 
a continuing series of free-loan films on schedule each week, or each 
month, by taking advantage of our Movie-A-Week or Movie-A-Month 
plan. Each film you receive will be carefully selected by experienced 
program planners from our extensive film libraries located in Ridgefield, 
New Jersey; La Grange, Illinois; Dallas, Texas; and San Srancisco. Many 
groups are currently using these planned programs. Why? Because they 
appreciate their convenience, dependability and selectivity. To sign up, 
just complete the coupon on this page and send it to Dept. PA-109... 


ASSOCIATION FILM, INC. 
347 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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Please enroll my company in: 
[_] MOVIE-A-WEEK [_] MOVIE-A-MONTH 


Ending (date) Starting (date) 
Do not send films during vacation periods 
[_] Each program should run about.___minutes. 
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Organization 
Address 














City Zone __.. State 
PA-109 
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PERSONNEL PRACTICES 


AND FORMS 


How does it happen that some businesses are able to 
maintain employee relations at peak level? 

What is the “formula” that keeps every man and 
woman working as an enthusiastic member of a produc- 
tive team? What has been responsible for the vast gain 
in employee cooperation experienced by these compa- 
nies, the reduction in waste and costs, the rise in pro- 
ductivity and profits? 

You'll find the answer — and with it the methods you 
can apply to get these benefits for your business — in a 
great new loose-leaf guide now being released by Pren- 
tice-Hall: PERSONNEL PRACTICES and FORMS. 


Personnel Practices That Build Profits 
Spelling out the employee relations methods that half a 
century of study, research, and experience have shown to be 
most successful, this wholly unique guide can actually and 
literally save you — not days or weeks or months — but years 
of costly experimenting, headaches, and frustration. 
Translate that saving into dollars, and you can grasp some- 
thing of the tremendous value of a work that answers such 
questions as: 
© how can you stimulate your employees’ interest 
in their work? 
© how can you most effectively handle such sensi- 
tive problems as job training, promotion, disci- 
pline, grievances, job evaluation? 
© how can you make your personnel practices a 
force for successful employee relations, lower 
turnover, and steadily rising company earnings? 
Simply and thoroughly this work guides you to the 
full, detailed answers to the problems you bring to it. 


Bi-weekly Report Bulletins keep your “Personnel Prac- 
tices and Forms” continuously up-to-date, and bring you 
the latest profit-building developments, ideas and policies. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
















PERSONNEL 
PRACTICES 


COMPLETELY NEW EDITION 
NOW BEING RELEASED 


FoSe see 
REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD HAVE 
“PERSONNEL PRACTICES 


i] AND FORMS” 
i 


It gives you a continuous flow of tested ideas— 
ideas that have been proved by successful companies. 


2. It gives you virtually foolproof procedures to follow 
in hiring employees. 
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3. It passes on to you today’s most successful methods 
for training employees. 


4. It shows how certain companies are scoring close 
to 100% in selecting the right men for promotion. 


. It tells how the costly problem of absenteeism is 
being licked. 


o 


6. It explains how some of the best run companies are 
handling the difficult problems of discipline and 
grievances. 


7. It shows how changes in working conditions can 
sharply step up production. 


8. It gives you the benefit of hard-won 
experience as to what management 
should tell employees—and what it 
should not. 


9. It presents simple plans that have 
worked wonders in cutting down costly 
employee turnover. 


10. It gives you the printed forms that 
have been found best for hiring, pro- 
motion, termination, merit rating, and 
a score more. 
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11. It provides the actual wording you can 
use for incorporating the best policies 
clearly and effectively into your own 
company manual. 








MAIL COUPON FOR INFORMATION 


Willard F. Kolbe, Vice President 
PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


Please send — without obligation — further information 
on PERSONNEL PRACTICES and FORMS. 
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WOMANPOWER - - 
A National Asset... 


by 
ALICE K. LEOPOLD 


Assistant to the Secretary of Labor and 
Director of the Women’s Bureau of the U.S. Dept. of Labor 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR — 


Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, Assistant to the Secretary of 
Labor, is exceptionally well qualified to write about 
America’s womanpower. Before her marriage, she 
was personnel director for large department stores 
in Baltimore and New York. Later, she served in 
Connecticut’s Assembly and was Secretary of State 
of Connecticut at the time President Eisenhower 
asker her to come to Washington. She is Director of 
the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor as well as Assistant to the Secretary. 





Women of the United States are today contrib- 
uting to every phase of the economy of our 
Nation. They constitute a third of the 68 mil- 
lion persons who produce the goods and serv- 
ices that sustain and advance our growth. In 
many occupations and professions, they are an 
even larger proportion of the total number of 
workers. 
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As working women have actively participated 
in the production of goods and services and 
helped to raise and maintain living standards, 
American industry has come to recognize 
women’s abilities and has facilitated their in- 
tegration into the worlds of business and 
industry. Over the years, responsible jobs, 
with higher wages and good working condi- 
tions, have been opened to women in greater 
numbers, and these in turn have stimulated 
more women to seek paid employment in ever- 
expanding occupational fields. 


The Widening of Job Horizons 


Of recent trends in women’s employment, 
none has been more striking than the widen- 
ing of job horizons. To be certain, women’s 
chief professions are still teaching and nurs- 
ing. But far more of them than in earlier 
years are doctors, lawyers, chemists, pharma- 
cists, accountants, and managers and officials. 
Census reports show women to be 37 percent 
of all persons classified as professional, tech- 
nical and kindred workers, and to number 
almost 2% million. Among managers, officials, 
and proprietors, women are 15 percent of the 
total, and numerically slightly exceed the mil- 
lion mark. This is almost 7 times their number 
in 1920. 


Spectacular also has been the increase among 
women clerical and kindred workers. This 
occupation group, which attracts more women 
than any other, includes more than 6 million 
women, who account for 67 percent of the 
total employment in such jobs. Second among 





women’s occupations, from the point of num- 
bers involved, are operative and related jobs 
— chiefly in the factories which produce con- 
sumer goods used in the United States and 
in many countries overseas. In manufacturing 
establishments of this kind, women constitute 
52 percent of the workers; in durable goods 
plants, about 24 percent. 


Education and Occupational Choice 


Accompanying women’s progress in business 
and industry — and in some instances largely 
responsible for it — has been the upward 
trend in their educational levels. The average 
woman worker of today, 18 to 64 years of age, 
has completed 12.1 years of schooling as con- 
trasted to 10.2 years in 1940, More women 
than in earlier decades are attending college; 
in fact, women accounted for over a third of 
the students on college and university cam- 
puses in the scholastic year just ended. For 
women students, college attendance in 1958 
showed a gain of 58 percent over 1950. 


As might be expected, the occupational choices 
of American women and their opportunities 
for job advancement are strongly influenced by 
the amount and type of education they have 
received. In 1957, for example, about 7E per- 
cent of the employed women with college de- 
grees were engaged in professional or techni- 
cal work, as were some 31 percent of the 
women workers with 1 to 3 years of college 
training. A Women’s Bureau report, “First 
Jobs of College Women,” reveals a similar pat- 
tern among young women who are newcomers 
to the labor market. This report, based on the 
findings of a survey conducted jointly by the 
Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor and the Women’s Section of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, re- 
veals that the majority (83 percent) of the 
young women who became employed after 
their graduation from college in June 1957 
found professional positions — within six 
months or so after leaving the college campus. 
Teaching and nursing each attracted large 
numbers, with 3 out of 5 of all women gradu- 
ates becoming teachers. Other young women 
found opportunities in a variety of occupa- 
tions, with relatively large numbers of them 
becoming biological technicians, social and 
welfare workers, home economists, dietitions, 
mathematicians, therapists, recreation work- 
ers, chemists, editors, copywriters, and re- 
porters. 


The average annual salary of the 1957 
women graduates was $3,739. This was about 


$300 more than the average starting salary 
received by the 1956 women graduates and 
about $600 more than that of the 1955 women 
graduates. Highest paid among the 1957 grad- 
uates were those who had majored in the phys- 
ical sciences ($4,509), mathematics ($4,244), 
specialized health fields other than nursing 
($4,106), and nursing ($3,820). The average 
starting salary of graduates who had majored 
in education ($3,796) was below these but 
compared favorably with others. 


The Personal Characteristics of 
Women Workers 


Of the graduates referred to above 38 per- 
cent were married at the time of the survey— 
which was conducted in the winter of 1957-58. 
This reflects the trend toward early marriage 
—age 20 for the average young woman, and 
age 23 for the average young man. Of all the 
women in the working population today, more 
than half are married and living in homes in 
which the husband is present. Young wives are 
likely to work a few years after marriage, re- 
main at home when the children are young, 
and re-enter the labor market as mature 
women with less demanding home responsi- 
bilities. As a result of this trend—and of other 
factors, including high levels of economic ac- 
tivity, the median age of today’s women work- 
ers is just over 40 years, and almost two- 
thirds of our women workers are 35 years of 
age or older. 


Mature Women and the Economy 


The tendency of mature women to seek em- 
ployment—and the urgent need of the economy 
for their services—have been recognized in 
the Department of Labor’s research and ac- 
tion programs. One of these programs is a 
one-day meeting which focuses attention on 
the types of jobs available to older women in 
a community, and on the women who are avail- 
able to fill them—either immediately or after 
training or retraining. Fifteen of the meetings 
—called Earning Opportunities Forums for 
Mature Women—have been held since 1956, 
when the project had its introduction in Bal- 
timore. In all of the forums, active partici- 
pants have included employers or their rep- 
resentatives. This “grass-roots” approach to 
the problem of older women job seekers is 
paying off in terms of real dividends. Many 
women are finding the jobs and training they 
need and at the same time are providing em- 
ployers with an additional source of depend- 
able and competent workers. 
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Persons familiar with women’s present contri- 
bution to the economic life of our Nation 
logically ask this question: “What role will 
women play in the days ahead—in the chang- 
ing world of which the United States is an 
important part?” 


The answer to this question, according to avail- 
able estimates and projections, is clear cut. It 
is expected that women will account for more 
than half of the 11 million additional workers 
entering the labor force between 1955 and 
1965. The 14-to-24 year group is expected to 
increase by close to 2 million; the 25-to-34 
year group, which includes women who are oc- 
cupied with full-time homemaking, will expe- 
rience little gain, if any. About a million of the 
additional workers will come from the 35-to-44 
group but the spectacular increase—some 2.6 
million — will occur among older women — 
those 45 years of age or over. 


Looking further into the future, we find that 
women will also account for a large number of 
the additional workers expected in the decade 
between 1965 and 1975—in fact, almost 6 mil- 
lion of the total anticipated increase of 15 
million workers. 


Our labor force of the future, more than at 


any time in our history, must be distinguished 
by quality as well as by quantity. Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell, in describing quality 
as a new dimension to our manpower problem, 
points out that if we are to maintain our rate 
of economic growth we must make a conscious 
effort to assure the further development of our 
human resources and their more effective 
utilization, 


Women, because of the better education and 
training they have received over the years, are 
today in a position to fulfill many executive 
posts in business, industry and Government. 
A distinguished corps of women are perform- 
ing such work but their numbers, in relative 
terms, are not as large as they could be. The 
challenge before us is clear. We must encour- 
age young women now in high school and col- 
lege to develop their maximum capacities so 
that upon the completion of their education 
they will be qualified to supply the skills, serv- 
ices, and leadership which are indispensable 
to our future progress. This is the obligation 
not only of educators but of all who are con- 
cerned with the most effective utilization of 
the skills possessed by the men and women 
who represent the great human resources of 
the United States of America. 
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A Balfour Awards Program 
has the appeal of Utility 
and Distinction. 





TO L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 
COMMERCIAL DIVISION 
| ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
| Please send Service Awards brochure to: 
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The Perwouned Executive - 


Is He or Isn’t He? 


by 
WALTER C. MASON 


Director of Personnel and Industrial Relations 
Arthur G. McKee & Company 





The newest chair around the management 
table in too many important companies re- 
mains vacant. In many instances top manage- 
ment is most anxious to fill it — to fill it with 
an able, well qualified personnel executive. 

Let’s explore some of the signficant basic fun- 





Director of Personnel and Industrial Relations for 
Arthur G. McKee & Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
a twenty year veteran in personnel administration. 
Founder and Charter Member of the ASPA—its first 
President (two terms), presently a member of its 
Board of Directors and Executive Committee. Cur- 
rently President of the Cleveland Industrial Rela- 
tions Association, Member of the North Olmsted 
Charter Commission, Member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Cleveland Occupational Planning 
Committee, Chairman of the Occupational Planning 
Committee on Unskilled Workers Problems, Mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of The National 
Committee on Engineering Laws, Member of the 
Cleveland Committee on Vocational Guidance and 
Rehabilitation, Member of the Committee for Junior 
Colleges; Member of American Management Associ- 
ation, and National Industrial Conference Board. 
He is in constant demand as a Speaker at Civic, 
Business, Personnel and Management Meetings and 
as a lecturer at Universities. 


damentals through which qualified personnel 
executives develop. 

One of the most important functions of a per- 
sonnei executive in the kaleidoscopic turmoil 
of everyday business is to serve as an admin- 
istrative catalyst for top management. 

Most companies have long recognized the vital 
necessity of giving recognition to the import- 
ance of personnel administration. Others are 
rapidly reaching this conclusion. 

The problems faced by a personnel executive 
are so complex, so continuing and so overlap- 
ping, that to serve his company well such a 
man requires: 


FROM HIMSELF — Honesty, initiative, pa- 
tience, intelligence, organizational ability, per- 
sistence, a likeable personality, ability to 
speak forcefully and succinctly, and, in most 
cases, a fervent passion for anonymity. 


FROM MANAGEMENT — Trust, authority, 
freedom of action and, most importantly, ac- 
tive participation with top management in de- 
termining correct management-personnel pol- 
icies. 

Consider the scope of the personnel adminis- 
trator’s duties and responsibilities. 


He is the quarterback who develops and main- 
tains teamwork throughout the organization 
and by means of well-planned communications 
keeps everyone fully informed. 


The Personnel Executive is in a unique posi- 
tion to make major contributions to manage- 
ment and business. “Thinkability” should be 
one of his primary assets. 

His is the responsibility of explaining com- 
pletely management policies to company per- 
sonnel. He is the first to know if any manage- 
ment decisions are unpopular or non-workable. 
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He must be able to complement and adjust 
such management policies and, when neces- 
sary, recommend changes in them. All this he 
must do, not only efficiently but delicately.” 


He is responsible for development and main- 
the management organization. In addition he 
is responsible for locating and hiring the 
proper calibre of men who potentially can 
move upward in the organization. His is the 
responsibility for maintaining qualified depth 
—so that every management personnel emer- 
gency may be met. 


He is responsible for, development and main- 
tenance of important company policies, hiring, 
wages, salaries, merit ratings and job evalu- 
ation, training, promotions, health, safety, 
welfare, efficiency, production, production in- 
centives, bonuses, administration of pension 
plans, reduction of cost programs (suggestion 
programs), in addition to other pertinent per- 
sonnel responsibilities, 


Personnel administration is a complicated line 
of work—which means a personnel executive 
must be well trained, developed and experi- 
enced in ALL phases of business; his abilities 
and experiences must be well diversified in 
practically all fields of management. 


Naturally he must hold an important position 
in the company with sufficient authority to 
act, and this status must be known through 
all echelons of the company. 


A top personnel executive must have basic and 
broad authority and know the limits of such 
authority. 


A good top personnel administrator is objec- 
tive, thinks ahead, anticipates the future, 
organizes and plans, executes and carries 
through on his responsibilities. He is not afraid 
to assume responsibility and full authority 
commensurate with the responsibility. Yet, 
having this authority, he must not flaunt it, 
but rather move quietly toward the predeter- 
mined objective. 


His responsibility is to plan and act, notifying 
management of his decisions and outlining the 
reasons for them. His responsibility is not to 
clear with management beforehand on every 
trivial matter. He must stand or fall on his 
own decisions. He is responsible for his actions 
and behavior to his employer. He is equally 
responsible for his company’s integrity to the 
employees. 


Too many times delay in action or intermina- 
ble discussions of proposed action by the per- 
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sonnel director not only fatigue and irritate 
top management but result in either no action 
or action so long delayed as to be unsuccesful. 
The trouble with small problems is that they 
have a propensity for rapid and uncontrolled 
growth. What could have been adjusted or 
eliminated easily in the first instance becomes 
cancerous in their effect with the passage of 
time. 


The Personnel Executive is the hub through 
which all facets of the business cross. He is 
the important and effective link between all 
branches of the business. 


No other Management function, with the ex- 
ception of the Presidency, has greater contact 
with or responsibility to every part of a busi- 


ness than that of the modern personnel admin- 
istrator. 


The Personnel Executive is' a man of many 
experiences and qualifications—yet his only 
real commodity is people. 


For management to benefit fully from the 
Personnel Executive’s experiences and abili- 
ties, they must accept the fact that they must 
first demonstrate their faith in the individual 
and, at the same time, accept him as an equal 
at the management tables. However, the Per- 
sonnel Executive must be certain not to mis- 
place such faith in him. 


He is a labor relations authority. He is man- 
agement’s chief negotiator. He helps develop 
negotiation policy and then is responsible for 
carrying out this policy. He is management’s 
representative. He is an arbitrator, a media- 
tor. He is responsible for the handling of 
grievances which arise, notwithstanding, he 
steadfastly strives to eliminate causes which 
bring on grievances. 


Perhaps the most important role to be filled 
by a personnel administrator is to supply com- 
petent men for the various posts within the 
company’s organization. 


This requires an easy familiarity with the 
management team. Knowing first hand the 
objectives for which management is striving 
enables the personnel executive to assist man- 
agement in assembling the most efficient team 
of employees possible. 

Close knowledge of the top men of the com- 
pany who head its divisions facilitates the 
selection of these men. 


In many cases, the experience and skill re- 
quired for a particular position could be filled 





by a dozen men. But the cold statistics of a 
man’s record, as any personnel man will tell 
you, are but half the story. 


Is the nominee for the position the type who 
will fit in with your Company’s organization? 
He might be excellent for another company 
and yet foredoomed to failure in yours. In no 
case would it be the man’s fault. The attitude 
of a division or a department reflects the per- 
sonality and drive of its head officer. 


The responsibility of the personnel director is 
not to change the personality of the division 
head but to supply him with men who will 
mesh with the team. 


How easy this can be if the personnel execu- 
tive is a member of the top management team 
and can see day by day the operational meth- 
ods and needs of each company executive. To 
help each member of the top management 
echelon develop his working staff, which com- 
bined with others make up the company’s 
team—it is here that the worth of a personnel 
executive becomes more apparent. 


He is in a position to know where and how to 
utilize most efficiently and profitably the con- 
tributions of all human resources available 
within an organization. 


A personnel administrator is in a responsible 
position where immediate answers are neces- 
sary. Generally he is called upon to make more 
decisions in any one day than any other person 
in the business. Therefore, he must be quick 
in analyzing, he must be objective, he must 
apply rules, and policies and yet come up with 
answers which will not alienate people. The 
need for “Thinkability” again is apparent. 


He is responsible for the development of a 
training organization, both programming and 
execution. The life blood of a modern organi- 
zation is training—at all levels. 


Exciting new dimensions in administrative 
service for personnel executives at top man- 
agement levels have been constantly opening 
up over the past decade. 


He is qualified to assume other management 
responsibilities, such as special corporate as- 
signments, organizational planning, produc- 
tion planning, legislative matters, association 
and civic activities, public relations activities, 
budget development, to mention a few. 


There has been a great deal of discussion re- 
garding professionalization. Let’s forget about 
professionalizing personnel. First, let’s sell 
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personnel administration to top management 
as a Top Management Function—so that it 
can stand by itself as an important integral 
part of top management in line with, if not 
above, sales, finance, engineering and produc- 
tion. Prove first by action and assumption of 
responsibility, followed by successful results 
that Personnel Administration is a top man- 
agement function. When this is accomplished, 
professionalization won’t be needed. 


Personnel executives are men of vision—they 
must constantly look to the future. They are 
men with business know-how and ability to 
solve not only the human problems in industry 
but often the productive application of over-all 
management. 


The responsibility for the success and growth 
of an organization, in a large measure, rests 
on the shoulders of a very few key top man- 
agement people, one of whom is the personnel 
executive. Through his knowledge of the busi- 
ness, its policies and objectives, its people, its 
management team, as well as sales, production 
and engineering principles, a constant finger 
is maintained on the pulse and every malfunc- 
tion or increased tempo can be noted and all 
of management immediately alerted. 


Dr. Willard Edwards, a noted authority at the 


University of Colorado, recently had this to 
say: 


“The Personnel Executive is a highly spe- 
cialized HUMAN ANALYST with years of 
special training in the behavior of individ- 
uals and groups. 

(He is) a member of MANAGEMENT with 
the same basic skills as other members at 
the same (Management) level serving one 
of several (important) functions of man- 
agement of which he is capable—he has art, 
judgment, initiative, and enterprise to play 
any of a number of management roles.” 


Because of business and organizational experi- 
ences, and basic abilities developed through 
responsibilities, personnel executives today 
are among the foremost candidates for im- 
portant positions such as presidencies, execu- 
tive vice presidencies, corporate secretaries, 
administrative vice presidencies, general man- 
agers, etc. 


Management is anxious to welcome the really 
qualified personnel executive as a key person 
at the Management Table. 


This augers well for the future of personnel 
executives, 
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way of the world... 


CANADA 


REDUCTION IN NEWFOUNDLAND 
WORKWEEK. The Newfoundland House of 
Assembly passed a bill to give shop and office 
employees a 5-day, 40-hour week starting 
January 1, 1960. 


BRITISH GUIANA 


UNION MERGERS PROPOSED. A commit- 
tee of the British Guiana Trades Union Con- 
gress has recommended that the 20-odd unions 
in the territory be reduced at first to 7 and 
eventually to 3, through mergers. 


COLOMBIA 


WAGE INCREASE FOR BANK WORKERS. 
The arbitral award made by Colombian Presi- 
dent Alberto Lleras Camargo in settlement of 
the bank workers’ strike granted wage in- 
creases graduated from 35 percent of the first 
150 pesos (US$25) monthly salary to 3 percent 
on amounts over 500 pesos (US$84). It also 
increased the annual salary bonus from 1 
month’s pay to 3, and limited management’s 
authority to dismiss workers. 


PERU 


W. R. GRACE MANAGEMENT TRAINING 
PROGRAM. Two years ago, W. R. Grace and 
Co., which carries on wide and varied manufac- 
turing and transportation operation in Latin 
America, instituted a training program for its 
employees in Peru. Among the subjects cov- 
ered in the program are rudiments of super- 
vision, cost improvement, report writing, ac- 
counting, sales training, English and Spanish 
languages, filing, telephone courtesy, employee 
relations, and relations with business associa- 
tions and government. The manager of the 
Grace Co. in Lima states that in the training 
program, as in other industrial relations, the 
company seeks both to avoid paternalism and 
to give all employees an equal opportunity to 
compete for management positions in the com- 
pany. 


FINLAND 


DROP IN UNEMPLOYMENT. In early July 
the number of unemployed persons in Finland 
was only 8,995, compared with 16,976 at the 
same time in 1958. 
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FRANCE 


QUESTION OF THE RIGHT TO STRIKE. 
The Confédération Frangaise des Travailleurs 
Chrétiens (CFTC), at its biennial congress in 
June, strongly criticized the Government for 
its “requisition orders” issued during the rail- 
road crisis a month earlier. According to the 


CFTC, the orders jeopardized the right to 
strike, 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC 


GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE. The 
Cabinet has proposed a “Bad Weather Fund” 
to compensate building contractors for in- 
creased costs incurred in hiring personnel on 
an annual basis and keeping workers “on the 
job” during the winter. This new regulation 
may lead to considerable savings in unemploy- 
ment benefits paid each winter, and is in line 
with the aims and objectives of the Building 
Union (Industriegewerkschaft Bau-Steine- 
Erden). 


NETHERLANDS 


TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP. Trade 
union membership dropped 1 percent in the 
Netherlands during 1958. The major cause of 
this decrease was the 9,000 membership loss of 
the Socialist Nederlands Verbond van Vakver- 
enigingen (NVV). At the same time, the Prot- 
estant Christelijk National Vakverbond in 
Nederland (CNV) lost 230 members whereas 
the Catholic Nederlandse Katholieke Arbeiders- 
beweging (KAB) registered an increase of 
1,000. 


SPAIN 


UNEMPLOYMENT PAY FOR TEXTILE 
WORKERS. A decree of the Spanish Ministry 
of Labor stipulates that unemployed workers 
in the hard-hit textile industry shall receive 
75 percent of their regular wages for 26 weeks. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


DECLINE IN THE ANNUAL WAGE RISE, 
The average annual wage in the United King- 
dom is still rising but the rate of increase is 
declining steadily. In 1956, wages rose an av- 
erage of 8 percent, dropping to 5.5 percent in 
1957, and 3.5 percent in 1958. By July 1959, 
pottery workers had received a 3 percent in- 
crease, construction and railroad workers had 
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received no increase, and wage demands of 
other groups were still pending, indicating a 
further decline in the average rise for the year. 


RUMANIA 


RUMANIAN GOVERNMENT REPORTS 
WAGE INCREASES. An average wage and 
salary increase of 10 percent, effective August 
1, 1959, has been announced by the Rumanian 
Government. The Government states that this 
increase, together with provisions for a reduc- 
tion of taxes, represents an average 14 percent 
net increase in real earnings. 


U.S.S.R. 


RESULTS OF THE 1959 CENSUS. The first 
results of the 1959 census indicate that the 
population of the Soviet Union had increased 
to a total of 208.8 million by January 15, 1959. 
Since 1939, the rural population had declined 
from 68 to 52 percent of the total. The num- 
ber of women had increased much more than 
the number of men. 


Khrushchev’s drive to develop the remote 
“virgin soil” regions of the U.S.S.R. has been 
reflected in the dramatic increase in the popu- 
lation of these areas as compared with the 
country as a whole. Although the Soviet popu- 
lation as a whole rose only 9.5 percent from 
1939 to 1959, the population of the Ural region 
rose 32 percent; Western Siberia, 24 percent; 
Central Asia and Kazakhstan, 38 percent; 
Eastern Siberia, 34 percent; and the Far East- 
ern region, 70 percent. 


NEW PARTY CONTROL COMMISSIONS. 
A new form of Communist Party control over 
management and workers in Soviet enterprises 
has been established, according to Pravda. The 
Party organizations of all enterprises have 
been directed to form “control commissions” 
to ensure that management meets all produc- 
tion and delivery schedules and that workers 
“observe State discipline.” The commission 
may proceed through the Party and State 
chains of command to obtain compliance with 
their “recommendations.” 


NEW ZEALAND 


VACANCIES FOR SKILLED WORKERS. 
In the summer of 1959, New Zealand had 5,000 
vacancies for skilled workers, especially in con- 
struction, clothing, and plastics, according to 
the Minister of Labor, Frederick Hackett, 
speaking in a press interview at Singapore. 
Mr. Hackett was on his way back from the 
ILO Conference at Geneva. 
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Why? personnel policy, 
wage and fringe benefit survey. 


by O. EUGENE CHANDLER 


Professional and Technical Placement Director 


Aeronca Manufacturing Company 





What is the value of an Area Personnel Pol- 
icy, Wage and Fringe Benefit Survey? This 
is a question that many Personnel Adminis- 
trators may ask themselves. The answer of 
course must necessarily rest with the individ- 
uals using it and the application in terms of 
their particular needs. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR — 


O. Eugene Chandler graduated from Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio, with a BS in Education and has 
his Masters degree in School Administration and 
Personnel Psychology from Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio. Prior to joining 
the Personnel and Industrial Relations staff of 
Aeronca Manufacturing Corporation, Middletown, 
Ohio, he was in the Personnel Departments of Bowl- 
ing Green University, the Chevrolet Engineering 
Department of General Motors Corporation and was 
Personnel Manager of United Welders, Inc., Bay 
City, Michigan. 

Mr. Donald Hartz who assisted Mr. Chandler in the 
preparation of this article, is Industrial Relations 
Manager of the Dow Chemical Company, Bay City, 
Michigan. 
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Early in 1959 our local Bay County Personnel 
Association and the Bay County Industrial 
Association (composed of top management 
from local industry) realized the need for a 
comprehensive study in our area. The groups 
decided to join forces and a member from the 
Industrial Association along with the Authors, 
served as the committee to conduct this survey, 


We realized that a number of contracts in our 
area would be negotiated in 1959, so that a 
distinct immediate need existed for this sur- 
vey. Even beyond this, we wanted more than 
just a survey. A need for some yardstick or 
method of comparison with like industry (and 
between industries in the area), was evident. 
In today’s collective bargaining climate, the 
Union is a great exponent of playing one com- 
pany against another. They attempt to divide 
and conquer or strike the company most vul- 
nerable at that particular moment. Then hav- 
ing obtained a settlement they say, “Look, 
this is the pattern, you must accept it also.” 
Another favorite during actual negotiations is 
to say, “This company grants so and so, and 
we cannot treat you differently.” The company 
negotiators in many cases may not be abso- 
lutely certain as to what the other company is 
or is not granting, so they may tend to accept 
what the Union negotiator is saying. 


Another aspect of this survey that seemed 
evident, involved the continual effort by 
Unions to organize non-union employees. 


One of management’s most effective tools to 
combat any organizing effort is a satisfied 
group of employees. Much of this satisfaction 
is instilled by adequate and up-to-date person- 
nel policies, wages and fringe benefits. There 
are, of course, other facets such as good man- 
agement, good supervision, efiective commu- 
nications, plant facilities, ete. Through this 
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survey, we wanted to provide employers with 
the information necessary to compare their 
policies and benefits with other companies in 
the area. 


They could use the information so derived to 
improve, if need be, their particular situation. 


There are, of course, many other objectives 
that could or need to be met in a survey of this 
type. For our specific situation we are con- 
vinced that the information derived will sat- 
isfy our particular objectives. It must be real- 
ized, however, that the value of this or any 
survey is determined by the individual need 
and how the information obtained from it is 
applied. 


The questionaire submitted to the participat- 
ing companies in this survey was revised four 
or five times before it reached its final form. 
During this part of the development, letters 
were sent out to all industrial concerns in the 
area both large and small, asking if they 
would like to participate in this survey. 
Twenty-nine (29) companies indicated a desire 
to participate. The companies were then as- 
signed a code number. Subsequently, survey 
questionaires were mailed to them indicating 
their assigned code number, with a cover letter 
containing an explanation of how we proposed 
to use the information secured by this ques- 
tionaire. 


Those companies indicating the information 
submitted by them could be made available to 
other participating companies, would likewise 
have the opportunity to look at the data of the 
other participating companies. If a company 
only wished to participate in the survey and 
did not want to make its specific information 
available, then that company was not permit- 
ted access to other companies’ information, 


A master file of the completed questionaires is 
maintained in the possession of the Secretary 
of the Bay County Personnel Association. The 
questionaires of those companies not wanting 
to make its information available, were de- 
stroyed after including their information in 
the feedback report. 


Deadline dates were set for returning the let- 
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ter of participation and the questionaires. If 
completed questionaires were not returned by 
the deadline date, those companies were not 
allowed to participate in the survey and no 
resulting information would be made available 
to them. All the participating companies com- 
plied with the deadline dates and we were able 
to meet each step of our schedule in this sur- 
vey. While the questionaires were out to the 
companies, the survey committee was working 
on feedback methods. Our final form had to 
await the return of the questionaire, so we 
could run through a pilot feedback form. The 
final feedback form was decided on and the 
compiled information placed in manuscript 
form. Each company participating received a 
copy of the final feedback manuscript. Know- 
ing their code number they will be able to 
compare all of their Personnel policies, wage 
and fringe benefits with each of the companies 
participating. To secure more specific infor- 
mation on what some other company is doing, 
they have only to contact the Secretary of the 
Personnel Association. If their company is 
properly listed, they will be able to go to the 
Secretary’s office and actually compare their 
policies and benefits with any specific partici- 
pating company or industry. 


The company representatives who have this 
information will no longer be in doubt when a 
Union representative says “they are giving or 
doing so and so over at this company.” The 
employer with no Union will be able to deter- 
mine how he stands in so far as his Personnel 
policies and benefits are concerned. Knowing 
this he can adjust his situation accordingly. 


There may be questions raised as to the advis- 
ability of making this information available in 
one place. This was recognized and we feel the 
danger was minimized by placing it in the 
hands of a person realizing the importance of 
such information. The information will only 
be available to authorized representatives of 
the companies listed and will never be taken 
from the office where it is located. In addition, 
the value that can be gained from this infor- 
mation can do much to help management in its 
dealings with Union negotiators in collective 
bargaining. 
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_Announcing 


The lnduateial Relations News 


Leadership Panel 


A NEW KIND OF INFORMATION SOURCE FOR 
THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS/PERSONNEL FIELD 


A Leadership Panel of industrial relations/personnel executives representing 
more than 200 companies has been established by Industrial Relations News. 


The Panel’s function : to provide—for the first time—a continuing flow of up-to- 
the-minute data on current practices and opinions in the field. 


Composition of the.Panel, based on scientific sampling procedures, is sta- 
tistically representative of American industry and will reflect national 
trends in industrial relations/personnel with a high degree of accuracy. 
Panel membership is on a rotating basis, with new members added 


periodically. 


The Industrial Relations News.Leadership Panel is a new kind of information 
source, providing significant and useful data regularly. In its scope and time- 
liness, the Panel reflects this fast-growing field. 


Reports on Leadership Panel findings will appear regularly in Industrial Relations News. 


IRN is essential reading for the profit- 
minded executive concerned with 
demonstrating the value of the indus- 
trial relations/personnel function in 
his firm. Unlike other news sources, 
IRN is dollars-and-cents oriented . . . 
provides the practical, ‘‘how-to’’ ma- 
terial that can be put to use. And 
IRN’s 12-minutes-a-week reading time 
fits neatly into a crowded executive 
schedule. 


Youll find Industrial Relations News 
the most practical publication in the 
field; brief, to save reading time, 
broad in its coverage, and providing 


a weekly flow of usable ideas and ex- 
amples from many sources. 


Put this useful news service on your 
desk every week by first class mail 
for only $36 a year—which includes 
not only 52 weekly newsletters but 12 
IRN Special Reports, a reference 
binder, and semi-annual indexes. 


You can try IRN’s service at no risk 
—cancel any time during the first 
three months and receive a full re- 
fund of your subscription cost. Join 
the many executives who rely on 
IRN, send your subscription order 
now to 





[E=]] INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS NEWS 


230 West 41st Street, Department 3B New York 36, N. Y. 
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ASP 4 Chapter 


ST. LOUIS... 

John R. Hundley (right), Director of Indus- 
trial Relations and Personnel, Granite City 
Steel Company, was recently awarded the Mer- 
itorious Award for Outstanding Achievement 
in the field of Labor Relations in the St. Louis 
area for 1959. Mr. Hundley was responsible 
for effecting better cooperation between Labor 





and Management groups in the East St. Louis 
and Granite City Areas and reducing labor 
strife in those areas. K. B. Bernhardt (left), 
Director of Personnel, Monsanto Chemical 
Company, Inorganic Chemicals Division, and 
a Past President of the Industrial Relations 
Club of Greater St. Louis (1956-57), made the 
presentation. Mr. Hundley is also a past presi- 
dent of the Industrial Relations Club (1953-54). 


PHILADELPHIA... 


The speaker for the first meeting of the 
’59-’60 season was Mr. Ken Yost of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association of Chicago, 
who has been serving in the capacity of Direc- 
tor of Industrial Education since 1950. He 
spoke on “Human Relations in Industry.” Mr. 
Yost has 25 years of Industrial and Human 
Relations experience in the employ of the 
National Metal Trades Association. 


MIDDLETOWN ... 


Mr. Tom Webb, Director of Curriculum, 
Middletown High School, was guest speaker at 
a recent Middletown Personnel Association 
meeting. His talk on “Quality in Human Re- 
sources” was based on a recent research study 
which he has made in Middletown. He stressed 
the following main points, paralleling them to 
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Yews... 


education: (1) a quality product requires qual- 
ity raw materials, (2) a quality product re- 
quires skilled people to turn out the product, 
(3) the product must be functional and the 
manufacturing machinery efficient, (4) com- 
plete control must be had over the entire man- 
ufactured product, (5) research is necessary. 

Mr. Webb stated that in Middletown these 
points compare as follows: (1) students have 
consistently been above the national average 
in I. Q., (2) procurement of top quality teach- 
ers is more difficult than it was 20 to 30 years 
ago, (3) we can be very proud of our educa- 
tional facilities in Middletown, (4) educational 
institutions must always cope with the fact 
that they do not have complete control over 
the product, (5) public education is weak in 
research. Less than one half of one percent of 
funds is allocated to research and most of this 
is at college levels. 


NEW YORK... 


The subject of a recent meeting of the Met- 
ropolitan New York Chapter of ASPA was 
“Problems of Management Preparation for 
Arbitration.” Discussion leader was Dr. 
Thomas Gilson, Chairman of the Management 
Department of Rutgers University’s Evening 
College. Dr. Gilson has also served for a num- 
ber of years as a Personnel Director in indus- 
try. Utilizing his extensive background, Dr. 
Gilson has become one of the better known 
arbitrators in the country. He also discussed 
some of the problems faced by Unions in arbi- 
tration so that Personnel Administrators would 
have a more thorough understanding of arbi- 
tration problems. 


TWIN-CITIES ... 


The Twin Cities Personnel Managers Associ- 
ation fall program is off to an excellent start 
with luncheon meetings of two established 
council groups arranged, a top-notch program 
for the general dinner meeting, and a new 
council group formed: 


The Management Development Council pro- 
vides an opportunity for members to in- 
crease their knowledge and understanding 
of management development by informal 
contacts and through program meetings. The 
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meetings generally present speakers, panels, 
or discussions describing particular company 
programs, as well as focusing on specific 
issues in the management field. 

The Wage and Salary Administration Coun- 
cil provides an opportunity for members to 
discuss wage and salary administration pro- 
grams and problems, and is a medium for 
the dissemination of information on new 
developments which are of local or national 
significance in this field. Specific programs 
are developed to meet the expressed inter- 
ests of the members. 


A new council is being formed dealing pri- 
marily with employee recruitment and selec- 
tion, to provide opportunities for specialized 
training and exchanges of information in 
this phase of Personnel Administration. 


The first meeting of the Management Devel- 
opment Council had Dr. Donald K. Kirkpatrick 
who spoke on “Management Development, 
1959.” He has been with the Wisconsin Man- 
agement Institute for 10 years and has per- 
sonally conducted in-plant management devel- 
opment programs at several firms. 


The subject of the October meeting of the 
Twin Cities Personnel Managers Association 
was “Medicine and Industry Getting To- 
gether.” Dr. John Briggs, Chairman of the TB 
Committee of the Minnesota Medical Associa- 
tion and member of the Editorial Board of 
Minnesota Medicine, reviewed mutual prob- 
lems being faced today by medicine and indus- 
try. Dr. Arthur Kerkhof, President of the 
Minnesota Heart Association and Director of 
the Work Classification Unit discussed recent 
actions of Minnesota Medical and Minnesota 
Heart including programs that have been es- 
tablished to assist industry. Company medical 
examiners and industrial nurses were invited 
to attend this meeting and heard a frank dis- 
cussion of problems being faced by medicine 
and industry and what can be accomplished in 
the areas of Workman’s Compensation and 
health and welfare costs, with industry and 
medicine working together. 


JACKSONVILLE... 

Through the leadership of its newly elected 
President, Joe Kelly, the Jacksonville Chapter 
kicked off its professional year with an eve- 
ning planning session attended by both the old 
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and the newly elected members of the board of 
directors and officers. The purpose of this an- 
nual méeting was to review the progress of 
the past year and to set some realistic objec- 
tives for the chapter’s coming year. Also com- 
mittees are appointed to carry out these 
established objectives. 

As a result of this meeting some of the 1959- 
60 objectives for the Jacksonville Chapter are: 


(1) To continue a series of top-flight pro- 
fessional programs for our membership for 
the coming year—assuring that each monthly 
meeting will be an ASPA “evening-well- 
spent.” Bobby Reid was appointed to head up 
the annual program planning committee. He 
will survey the interest of the membership and 
plan the entire 1960 schedule and make pro- 
gram assignments. Everyone in the Jackson- 
ville Chapter participates on a monthly pro- 
gram committee at least once each year. 


(2) To sponsor the annual two-day region 
IV Personnel Conference in Jacksonville in 
early 1960. Asa Gardner, Barnett National 
Bank, is formulating plans for a very inter- 
esting Regional Conference. 


(3) To organize the National Convention 
Committee for 1961. The National ASPA Con- 
vention will be held in Jacksonville that year. 
President Joe Kelly has personally assumed 
responsibility as Convention Chairman and 
expects to utilize the entire membership of the 
chapter in planning and putting on this very 
important ASPA event. 


(4) To actively promote and encourage 
ASPA membership and participation through- 
out the Jacksonville area as well as the Flor- 
ida and South Georgia Region. 


(5) To publicize and promote the objectives 

and activities of our Jacksonville chapter as 
well as our National organization. 
Shortly following the annual joint board 
meeting, the first monthly program was held. 
Headlining the program as speaker and dis- 
cussion leader was J. C. (Cliff) Lynd, Train- 
ing Director with the Winn Dixie Stores, Inc. 
Cliff presented a very interesting and enlight- 
ing discussion of new training techniques and 
unique training innovations currently being 
used by Winn Dixie in job and supervisory 
training. 
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CHICAGO... 


At the first meeting of the season, the Society 
of Personnel Administrators, Chicago, pre- 
sented Dr. Robert G. Seymour, Director, Ex- 


ecutive Development Center, University of 
Illinois, who spoke on “The Creative Approach 
to Management.” Dr. Seymour’s dual experi- 
ence in business and education gives him ex- 
cellent qualification to discuss how manage- 
ment can broaden the base of ideas and infor- 
mation to help make better and faster deci- 
sions in this new jet age. 


SOUTH BEND- 
MISHAWAKA ... 


In keeping with a program of having speak- 
ers discuss subjects in the broad field of per- 
sonnel activity, the South Bend-Mishawaka 
Personnel Association enjoyed excellent speak- 
ers at recent meetings. 


Rev. Louis J. Thornton, C.S.C., Placement 
Director at the University of Notre Dame, dis- 
cussed the role of the college placement direc- 
tor. Father Thornton also commented on the 
activities of the Midwest College Placement 
Association and its efforts in establishing a 
code of ethics. A discussion period on the com- 
ing college recruiting season followed the for- 
mal presentation 


Mr. A. L. Cress, Director of Training at 
Associates Investment Company, discussed 
“The Human Element in Communications.” 
His subject covered a number of factors which 
influence the act of communication between 
individuals. One of the points stressed was the 
difficulty encountered in attempting to reduce 
the areas of human relations and communica- 
tions to an exact science due to the unique 
psychological world developed by each indi- 
vidual and its effect on his communication 
with others. 


James J. McLaughlin, Jr., Personne] Direc- 
tor of the South Bend Tribune, has been ap- 
pointed to a two-year term on the executive 
committee of the Newspaper Personnel Rela- 
tions Association at the annual conference of 
the organization in New York City. The thir- 
teen man committee is the policy making group 
for the association. 
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Mr. Walsh defined communications as the 
means to inform, tell or disseminate informa- 
tion. The objective of an industrial communi- 
eations program is to get understanding and 
cooperation in order to assure full and satis- 
factory productivity. 


Mr. Walsh discussed some of the changes in 
industry which brought about the growing 
awareness and importance of good communi- 
cations, Years ago in the typical shop, the 
owner usually worked together with his em- 
ployees in the same room. There was close con- 
tact, and communications were simple and 
direct. The employee was usually a craftsman, 
and he took part in practically all phases of 
the manufacture of the product. He knew a 
lot about the business. He saw the results of 
his work, and was able to take pride in it. He 
was in on things. 


Over the years, as industry expanded and 
changed, job specialization gave the worker an 
incomplete picture of the part he played in the 
company’s operation. He rarely saw the owner 
of the business. Management and employee 
groups seemed to lose contact and to grow 
apart. 


Management and the worker now looked at 
their jobs from different angles, Interests and 
attitudes were different. Management’s big 
concern was that things must run efficiently, 
that profits must be good. The employee looked 
at his job as the source of his basic income. 
He was no longer inspired in the same way as 
management. Both management and employ- 
ees developed stereotyped impressions of each 
other, and these impressions were frequently 
not favorable. Some important needs of each 
group were unfilled. 


Probably the first “break-through” in in- 
dustry regarding the importance of communi- 
cations was demonstrated by the classic Haw- 
thorne Study, where it was dramatically shown 
that employees worked harder when their su- 
pervisor told them what was going on, and 
when they were made to feel that they were 
an essential part of the organization. 


Management has found that a good commu- 
nications program can play an effective role in 
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fulfilling some important needs in some of the 
following areas: 


1. With serious personnel shortages in cer- 
tain skilled categories, good communications 
can help to attract and retain good workers. 

2, It can help cut down turnover. 


3. It can, by telling management’s story, 
meet competition from unions, many of whom 
are very sharp in communications. 

4. Today’s average employee is a better 
educated and more informed person than the 
employee of years ago. He wants to know 
more of what is going on in the company he 
works for. He wants to know if it is a going 
concern. Will it be here twenty years from 
now? How much does it spend on research? 
What is it doing to improve? What is it doing 
to make it a safer place for him to work? 
Good communications can help supply these 
answers. 


5. With increased competition today, qual- 
ity has become an increasingly important fac- 
tor in a company’s future. Good communica- 


tions can help develop an attitude of quality 
awareness, 


Behind any good communications program 
are two very important factors: one, the com- 
pany must be sincere; and two, it must stick 
to the facts. 


Communications implies understanding and 
acceptance of information. Because of different 
backgrounds and interests, there is a psycho- 
logical distance between the supervisor and 
the worker. For example, the supervisor who 
has information to give to his people “filters” 
it out in terms of his own background before 
passing it on. This process works in the same 
way from worker to management. Contact is 
not always made. To overcome these barriers, 
a good communications program should in- 
clude a multi-channel approach. There are 
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Notes from a_ presentation delivered 
before the 7th Annual Institute of the 
ASPA New York Metropolitan Chapter 
by Mr. Frank P. Walsh, Supervisor of 


Information Servi: 
Inc., Rahway, NI — 


three main channels—written, visal and oral. 


Written communications include magazines, 
bulletins, newspapers, posters, letters to homes 


of employees, annual reports, hand books, 
booklets in information racks, etc. 


Visual includes films, advertisements, prod- 
uct displays, family day programs, 


Oral includes meetings, discussion groups, 
training, orientation of new employees, coun- 
seling and appraisal interviews, labor-manage- 
ment committees, junior board of directors, 
collective bargaining, public address systems, 
grievance procedures, morale surveys. 


Oral communication can have an important 
advantage through the “feedback” factor in 
meeting and discussion groups. This promotes 
“two-way traffic.” However, it can also be a 
disadvantage because the human “filtering 
process,” influenced as it is by emotional fac- 
tors, can tend to cause misinterpretation of 
words. Studies have shown that only about 
10-15% of what is said is retained. The factor 
of accepting only what one wants to accept is 
always present. 


Summary 


The fundamentals of a good communications 
program include the following: 


1. Management must recognize that a prob- 
lem exists. 

2. The company must be sincere, take a real- 
istic approach, and must stick to the facts. 
Paternalism has no place here. 


3. The program must be tailored to fit spe- 
cific situations. 


4. A multi-channel approach is necessary 
with emphasis on personal contact. 


5. Employee participation should be encour- 
aged wherever possible. 


6. Skill in handling human relations is 
prerequisite to any communicating effort. 
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Front row left to right: Guy D. Tester, Knott’s Berry Farm; Paul G. Kaponya, Cannon Electric Company; 
Carl J, Kaiser, McCulloch Corporation; William E. Lee, Sealright Pacific, Ltd.; Clarence Eliason, Jr., Columbia 
Broadcasting Systems; Ernest T. Aldrich, California Water and Telephone Co.; John W. Adams, Rand 
Corporation. 

Second row: Delbert A. Jones, Bemis Bro. Bag Co.; Gordon H. Bishop, Anaconda Wire & Cable Co.; Herbert 
L. Sutton, Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co,; William C. Hart, County of Orange; Robert I. Jakus, Jos. 
Schlitz Brewing Company; Carl E. Scott, Radioplane, Division Northrop Aircraft; Clark W. Mills, Sprague 
Engineering Corp. 

Third row: James E. Carr, Waste King Corporation; Edmund Briggs, The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co.; 
Vaughn D. Brink, Continental Can Co.; Clifford H. Lang, AiResearch Manufacturing Co.; Robert E. Hogan, 
Packard-Bell Electronics Corp.; Thomas C. Bradley, Owens-Illinois. 

Not shown: Verne E. Wilson, Pasadena City Schools; William S. Rule, Van Camp Sea Food Co,; J. Carroll 


Pettefer, Lockheed Aircraft Corp.; Jack J. Edwards, Land Title Insurance Company. 





LOS ANGELES... 


The Personnel & Industrial Relations Asso- 
ciation, Inc. of Los Angeles has voted for 
Chapter affiliation with the national American 
Society for Personnel Administration by unan- 
imous action of its Board of Directors, 


PIRA, as the major Southern California Per- 
sonnel Association is known, has its headquar- 
ters in Los Angeles. It was founded in 1944, 
when a small group of personnel executives 
met to discuss the possibilities of meeting a 
common and long felt need in their profession 
—a medium through which they might ex- 
change ideas and experiences, increase their 


knowledge in the ever expanding field of their 
work and gain the benefits which accrue from 
working together toward a common goal. 


From a nucleus of eighteen in 1944, PIRA 
has shown a remarkable growth, and today its 
members number over nine-hundred and fifty, 
representing over five-hundred widely known 
firms in the Southern California area. 


The governing body of the Personnel & In- 
dustrial Relations Association, Inc., is elected 
from the membership of the eight geographi- 
cal PIRA Districts, the number of Directors 
being determined by the membership count of 
the Districts. At the present time there are 
twenty-four Directors and an Executive Com- 
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mittee of elected officers consisting of the 
President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treas- 
urer, and the immediate Past President. The 
officers for 1959 are Messrs. William E. Lee, 
Sealright Pacific, Ltd. President; Carl J. 
Kaiser, McCulloch Corporation, Vice-President; 
C. Eliason, Jr., Columbia Broadcasting Com- 
pany, Inc., Secretary; Jack J. Edwards, Land 
Title Insurance Company, Treasurer; and Paul 
G. Kaponya, Cannon Electric Company, Past 
President, 1958. 

Companies represented by the Board of Di- 
rectors are The Rand Corporation, California 
Water & Telephone Co., Anaconda Wire and 
Cable Co., Owens-Illinois Glass Co., The Pacific 
Telephone & Teiegraph Co., Waste King Cor- 
poration, Pipe Linings Division of American 
Pipe & Construction Co., County of Orange, 
The Proctor & Gamble Mfg. Co., Packard-Bell 
Electronics Corp., Jos. Schlitz Brewing Com- 
pany, Sprague Engineering Corp., Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation, Van Camp Sea Food 
Company, Inc., Northrop Aircraft, Inc., Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Knott’s Berry 
Farm, Pasadena City Schools, and North 
American Aviation, Inc. 

PIRA is closely associated with the institu- 
tions of higher learning and helps co-sponsor 
workshops, classes and symposiums with the 
California Institute of Technology, University 
of California, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Loyola University and others. 

The objective of the Association is to ad- 
vance constructive personnel and industrial re- 
lations policies by education in human rela- 
tions, methods and practices, gathering and 
circulating relevant information to members 
and promoting high standards and fostering 
cooperative relations among members. 

PIRA becomes the 29th affiliated Chapter 
of the American Society for Personnel Admin- 
istration. By its action, the Board of Directors 
has insured that the sound objectives of PIRA, 
which have so largely contributed to the suc- 
cess and stature of the Association in South- 
ern California, will, through its affiliation 
with ASPA, aid in the advancement of the 
Personnel profession throughout the nation. 


WASHINGTON ... 


The Charter meeting of the Washington 
Personnel Association started off on a high 
note. 


As guest of honor, Mr. Earl D. McConnell, 
President of ASPA, presented the National 
Charter of Membership which was accepted by 
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C. Calvert Hines, President. In his remarks, 
Mr. McConnell stressed the necessity to strive 
for higher standards of perfection in every 
phase of personnel administration. He encour- 
aged greater participation of membership in 
ASPA—to serve those coming up in personnel, 
as well as those already at the top. The degree 
of this participation, he pointed out, will be an 
index of the effectiveness of the National 
Group. 


Next to speak on the “Charter Night” pro- 
gram was Dr. Russell L. Moberly, Secretary- 
Treasurer, ASPA, who related some of the 
current projects and future plans of ASPA. 


Special guests were Christine R. Winston, 
ASPA Vice President, Region IV, Southeast- 
ern U. S., and F. Wiederspahn, President of 
the Richmond Personnel Association. 





New officers installed at the Charter 
meeting of the Washington Personnel Associa- 
tion are, left to right, back row: Donald W. 
Mowbray, American Security & Trust Co., Di- 
rector; Luther S. Beale, Safeway Stores, Inc., 
Vice-President—Public Relations; Richard B. 
Miller, Litton Industries, Vice-President — 
Membership; Richard D. Early, Henry B. Gil- 
pin Company, Vice-President—Program; Law- 
rence F. Beck, Stanford Paper Company, 
Treasurer. 


Front row: Elizabeth A. Plack, Washington 
Hospital Center, Secretary; Ernest V. Con- 
nolly, Assistant Director, U.S.E.S. for District 
of Columbia, Vice-President; Nancy E. Cor- 
kum, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Director; and C. Calvert Hines, Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Company, Presi- 
dent. 
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Richard V. Barbato, Jr. has joined the Electronics Division of Globe 
Industries, Belleville, New Jersey, as Personnel Manager. He is directly 
responsible for the recruiting, testing and selection of production, clerical 
and technical employees. Mr. Barbato was formerly associated with the 
Astron Corporation. Following two years with the U. S. Army in Japan 
in military government, he attended Rutgers University and received his 
BS Degree in Business Administration. 


Inland Container Corporation of Indianapolis, Indiana, has announced 
the appointment of Robert J. Irvin as Manager of Personnel Develop- 
ment. Mr. Irvin’s responsibilities will iaclude management and develop- 
ment, wage and salary administration, supervisory selection and train- 
ing. Mr. Irvin is a graduate of the University of Nebraska. He was 


formerly Director of Industrial Relations for the Kawneer Company in 
Niles, Michigan. 


William S. Bray was recently appointed director of public and industrial 
relations for the Paterson Parchment Paper Company, Bristol, Pa. He 
previously served as personnel manager for the Quaker Rubber Corp., a 
division of the H. K. Porter, Inc., Philadelphia. A native of Kansas City, 
Missouri, Mr. Bray served with the Air Weather Service of the U.S. Air 


Force during World War II and received his Master’s Degree at Villa- 
nova University. 


American Metal Climax, Inc, has announced the appointment of Georges 
Pettipas as Personnel Director, Headquarters Office. Mr. Pettipas re- 
ceived his Master’s Degree from Queens College in 1952 and performed 
additional graduate studies at the New York Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. He began his personnel career in the United States 
Army and subsequently did employment and placement work with R. H. 
Macy and Company and Business Vocational Service. In 1955, he joined 
Dayton Price and Co., Ltd. He joined Amax in 1957. 


Neptune Meter Company has appointed Kenneth S. Purkiss to the new 
corporate position of Director of Personnel. Mr. Purkiss will be respon- 
sible for direction of personnel policies and procedures for Neptune and 
its subsidiaries. The parent company and subsidiaries have recently 
been grouped into the Liquid Meter, Gas Meter and Electronic Divisions 
in order to effect close cooperation and integrate corporate operations. 
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Nicholas A. George has been elected Vice President in charge of employee 
and community relations, organization and planning of The Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Co. it was recently announced. Mr. George rejoins Bruns- 
wick after ten year absence during which he has been Vice President in 
charge of industrial relations for The Ohio Boxboard Company and the direc- 
tor of industrial relations for The Murry Corporation of America. 


Morton D. Siegel has been named a vice- president of Stern’s, it was recently 
announced. Mr. Siegel, associate with Stern’s for over three years, will be 
responsible for the personnel and labor relations functions for the company’s 
three stores. Prior to joining Stern’s, he served as director for Weldon Man. 


ufacturing Corp. and assistant industrial relations director for the Metal 
& Thermit Corp. 


Mr. T. McGuckin succeeds Mr. Earl D. McConnell as Personnel Admin- 
istrator of the Bendix missile plant which is prime contractor for the 
Talos missile. Mr. McGuckin joined the Bendix Missile organization in 
1954. He came to Bendix from Associated Transport, Inc., New York 
City, where he was Supervisor in Personnel and Training. Mr. McGuckin 
received his education at the State University of New York and his Mas- 
ter’s Degree at New York University. 


Leslie G. Hill has been named Supervisor of Employment at Battelle 
Memorial Institute, it was recently announced. In his new position, Mr. 
Hill will be responsible for coordination of personnel procurement and 
placement at the research center. He has been a member of Battelle’s 
personnel staff for the past 10 years. He received his BS degree in busi- 
ness administration (personnel sequence) from the Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 


John F. Simons has recently become Manager—Relations and Utili- 
ties at General Electric Company’s Appliance Park, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Mr. Simons attended Northwestern University and School of Law. He 
received his BSL in1937 and LLB in 1939. He practiced law in Illin. 
ois and in 1941 was appointed a Special Agent of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. In 1948 he joined General Electric Company. Mr. Sim- 
ons is the author of “You and Labor Law,” published in 1950. 








pre-retirement program 
of a small company... 


by FELIX RADLEIGH 


Assistant to Personnel Director 
Leslie Company 





The last decade has witnessed a considerable 
increase in management interest in the field of 
gerontology. In many organizations this in- 
terest has resulted in the establishment of pre- 
retirement counseling programs. These pro- 
grams are for the most part to be found in 
the larger business and commercial enter- 
prises. Small business dismisses this problem 
with the comment “We’re too small.” Un- 
doubtedly, the small plant by reason of the 
number of retirees alone cannot and need not, 
establish programs as complete or detailed as 
those found at Commonwealth Edison Co. of 
Chicago or Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey to mention only two outstanding pre- 
retirement programs of larger companies. 

However, Leslie Co. of Lyndhurst, New Jersey 
with 400 employees provides a good example 
of a pre-retirement program in a small com- 
pany. The program begins with the first in- 
terview. It appears that much that is done 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR — 

A comparative newcomer to the field of Personnel, 
Felix Radleigh started his employment with Leslie 
Co. in 1940. 

During the last war he saw service in the Navy, re- 
ceiving wounds which confined him to Veterans 
Hospitals for the 12% years following the war. He 
returned to Leslie Co. in 1957 as assistant to the 
Personnel Director. 

He is Past President of the National Wheelchair 
Basketball Association, presently a member of the 
Bergen County (N. J.) Guidance Association and the 
Industrial Relations Association of Bergen County. 
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during the employee’s life at Leslie Co. is re- 
lated in some way to eventual retirement. To 
mention only a few of the minor programs 
which tend to develop a sound attitude for 
later life, the company has an off-the-job as 
well as on-the-job Safety Program, voluntary 
periodic health examinations, Payroll Savings 
Bank Accounts, and Savings Bond Programs. 
The more formal employee benefits programs 
are not particularly unusual, for Leslie Co. 
has: 

1. A company-wide sick leave plan applying 
with equal force to office and plant employees 
alike, which provides full pay scaled to a max- 
imum of 13 weeks, depending on length of 
service. Upon expiration of this benefit, the 
self-insured Temporary Disability Plan, pay- 
ing $50.00 a week, goes into operation for a 
total maximum of 26 weeks. The TDB pay- 
ment is $15.00 in excess of state requirements. 

2. A contributory Group Life Policy with 
benefits approximately equal to the annual 
earnings of the employee. 

3. Standard Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
coverage. 

4. An 80% Major Medical Insurance Pro- 
gram, $100.00 deductible, covering employee 
and dependents at no cost to the employee. 

5. Our base rate in all job classifications is 
comparable or higher than other rates being 
paid in the area, but in addition, Leslie Co. 
pays an incentive bonus which for the past 
year has averaged close to 28%. This rate is 
applied to all employees on a plant-wide basis. 
It is hoped that these benefits provide a sound 
approach for the later years. To truly make 
the later years more secure, the company es- 
tablished, in 1948, what is known as “The 
Employees’ Profit Sharing and Retirement 
Fund of Leslie Co.” The Employees contrib- 
ute 3% of their earnings with a $300.00 
annual maximum. The company pays 25% of 
profits before taxes to the fund for distribu- 
tion among all employees with two years serv- 
ice or more. Company payments plus earnings 
to the individual accounts since the plan’s in- 
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ception have averaged about 300% of the in- 
dividual’s payments, Additional employee pay- 
ments up to 3% may be made at the option of 
the employee. After retirement, payments are 
made as directed by the retiree, i.e., periodic, 
lump sum or retention of balance to some fu- 
ture date. Requests for withdrawal are re- 
viewed and approved by the EPSRF Advisory 
Committee. The EPSRF is a deferred plan of 
Profit Sharing and no payments are permitted 
in advance of retirement. In very rare in- 
stances, loans may be made, and then the 
amounts are limited to the balance of em- 
ployee’s payments to the fund. The rarity of 
such loans is indicated by the fact that only 
three loans have been granted in ten years. 
Leslie Co. has tried to strike a balance between 
a completely company-financed “crade-to- 
grave” program, and the old New England 
Yankee determination to completely, but in 
some ways inadequately carry his own load. 
It has also tried to prepare an employee psy- 
chologically, financially and materially for an 
easy retirement at a time and in a way that is 
not too apparent or direct. 

As a result of these efforts, we have noted an 
increasing awareness of the approach of re- 
tirement as an employee passes the mid-cen- 
tury mark, normally 10 to 20 years away. 
To match this awareness, Leslie Co. has in- 
stituted the use of National Association for 
Mental Health publication “Notes for After 
Fifty.” All employees reaching the age of 50 
are mailed the series, one each month. The 
response to this is entirely positive! Requests 
for additional copies for friends are quite com- 
mon. The subject matter of the “Notes” has 
arisen many times in the informal counseling 
both Personnel and Top Management conduct 
with employees approaching retirement, with 
specific mention of the “Notes,” indicating the 
material is not only read, but also assimilated 
and retained. 


The Personnel Department counseling has con- 
sisted of a review of the material contained 
in “Notes for After Fifty,” and the suggestion 
that the employee consider three consultations: 

1. The first with “Himself,” to take stock 
or inventory of physical possessions: home, 
automobile, and the like, getting the major 
expense items out of the way before retire- 
ment; hobbies, plans for the future; financial 
needs, and in this respect, we urge early appli- 
cation for Social Security; other legal matters, 
wills, etc. 

2. The second consultation is with the em- 
ployee’s wife, or husband, to insure that the 
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ASPA LIBRARY 
ACCESSIONS 


ASPA SERVICE 


ASPA maintains a Personnel Library for the ex- 
clusive use of its members. The Library contains 
hundreds of volumes on all phases of personnel ad 
ministration. Inquiries should be directed to: Refer- 
ence Librarian (ASPA), Marquette University 
Memorial Library, 1415 West Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. Below are some of the 
more recent additions to the ASPA Librarys 
Communications 

HOW TO HOLD A BETTER MEETING. 
Frank Snell. Harper & Brothers. 1958. 
Compensation 

MEASUREMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY. 
E, Jaques. Harvard University Press. 1956. 
Efficiency 

WORK SIMPLIFICATION—Creative Think- 
ing About Work Problems. R. N. Lehrer. Pren- 
tice-Hall. 1957. 
Employee Services 

GUIDANCE SERVICES: Organization and 
Administration. E. Stoops. McGraw-Hill. 1959. 
Employment 

TRENDS IN EMPLOYMENT IN THE 
SERVICE INDUSTRIES. G. J. Stigler. Prince- 
ton University Press. 1956. 
Health and Safety 

NEW ANSWERS TO THE FATIGUE 
PROBLEM. A..K. Bullen. University of Flor- 
ida, Press. 1956. 
Human Relations and Society 

EMPLOYEE INTEREST IN COMPANY 
SUCCESS. J. W. Riegel. University of Michi- 
gan. 1956. 
Industrial Relations 

UNION POLICY AND THE OLDER 
WORKER. M. K. Bers. University of Califor- 
nia Press. 1957. 
Personnel Management 

APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY. H. E. 
Prentice-Hall. 1957. 
Supervision 

FOREMEN IN ACTION. G. L. Gardiner. 
Harper. 1959. 


Burtt. 








one most directly affected by the retirement, 
is in agreement. 


3. The third consultation is with the indi- 
vidual’s family doctor to review physical and 
mental health, This, in many instances, has 
reassuring results. Naturally, it is urged that 
an annual, or semi-annual, physical examina- 
tion schedule be followed. 


If this Pre-Retirement Program is in any way 
unusual, it is because, first, Leslie Co. does 
not believe in Chronological Retirement. The 
age of a man as measured in years is no 
measure of the physchological: or biological 
age, and to force some of its people to retire 
at 65 would be depriving the company of some 
of its most able men. Basically, the decision 
is theirs and theirs alone, providing they are 
not doing damage to themselves by continuing 
to work. 


The attendance and illness record or comments 
of supervision as to the work record generally 
indicates the need for assistance in this deci- 
sion. A counseling session is then established 
by the Personnel or Medical Departments and 
a mutually satisfactory decision to retire 
generally follows. In actual practice, there has 
been no need for this type of assistance, due 
in part, perhaps, to the benefits extended to 


retired employees. These benefits, applied to 
all employees of 15 years service or more, are 
threefold, (1) a severance payment of a day’s 
pay for each year of service or part thereof, 
with a maximum of four weeks payment. (2) 
Continuation of full hospitalization and medi- 
cal-surgical coverage for the employee and 
family members at no cost to the employee. 
(3) Continuation of the Contributory Group 
Life Coverage in the amount held before re- 
tirement for one year. In each subsequent year 
there is a reduction of $1000 until an amount 
equal to $100 for each year of service is 
reached, from this point forward, the premiums 
are paid in full by the company. 

The second interesting feature of the Program 
is its informality. The counseling sessions can 
and have taken place anywhere, from the em- 
ployee’s living room, to the office of the 
Chairman of the Board, or from the Personnel 
Manager’s Office to a bench in the yard. 
Retirement to most of our employees becomes 
an opportunity to broaden their pattern of life, 
and a challenge to management to help them 
enter retirement with ease. It has been said 
that a good measure of any society is the care 
and forethought with which it handles its 
senior citizens . . . Leslie Co. feels this also 
applies to management. 





It's NEW Pan tead.., 


YORK 


jot down these dates! 


Plan to be at 


‘AMERICA’S GREATEST 
PERSONNEL CONFERENCE’ 


(MAY 16-17-18 


Reward yourself with the most valuable and interesting 
programs ever planned. Productive Personnel Practices, 
enjoyment for you, your associates, and the family too! 
Make sure not to miss: 


3 Big days of top-notch sessions 
Famous speakers 


New Personnel practices 
New ideas 
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Special events @ New techniques 

FREE literature ® Improved practices 

FREE souvenirs in procedures 

.-- AND LOTS MORE! Informative exhibits 


12" ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
STATLER HILTON HOTEL, New York, N. Y. 
MAY 16-17-18 


Pass this dynamic program and 

information along to other individuals in 

your company who would profit by 

attending America’s Greatest Personnel Conference. 














